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its diversified and hidden folds and subtle self-involv-
ing realities of feeling and shiftiness; touching it in
all its complex sensibilities, anticipating its dim con-
sciousnesses, half-raising veils which hide what it in-
stinctively shrinks from, sending through it unexpected
thrills and shocks; large-hearted in indulgence, yet
exacting; most tender, yet most severe. And against
all this real play of nature he sets in their full force
and depth the great ideas of God, of sin, and of the
Cross; and, appealing not to the intelligence of an
aristocracy of choice natures, but to the needs and
troubles and longings which make all men one, he
claimed men's common sympathy for the heroic in
purpose and standard. He warned them against
being fastidious, where they should be hardy. He
spoke in a way that all could understand of brave
ventures, of resolutely committing themselves to truth
and duty.

The most practical of sermons, the most real and
natural in their way of dealing with life and conduct,
they are also intensely dogmatic. The writer's whole
teaching presupposes, as we all know, a dogmatic
religion; and these sermons are perhaps the best
vindication of it which our time, disposed to think of
dogmas with suspicion, has seen. For they show, on
a large scale and in actual working instances, how
what is noblest, most elevated, most poetical, most
free and searching in a thinker's way of regarding the
wonderful scene of life, falls in naturally, and without
strain, with a great dogmatic system like that of the